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A Frienpty Critic. 


Whilst the Board of Agriculture steadily belittles 
or ignores the veterinary profession scientific men 
follow each other in doing justice to our claims and 
in indicating the benefits sure to follow our further 
employment in all matters pertaining to animals. 
Probably the explanation is that authorities at the 
State department are not informed, whilst the 
scientific men are. Whether this be so or not, it is 
interesting and instructive to hear from a well in- 
formed critic what he thinks of our position and 
qualifications, and what are our “duties and re- 
sponsibilities to the public at large.” 


The introductory address at the opening of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College was delivered by Pro- 
fessor McKendrick, M.D., L.L.D., F.R.S., and no 
man in the front rank of science knows the veteri- 
nary profession more intimately than the Professor, 
who for many years examined our students in physi- 
ology. We publish in this issue a rather full abstract 
of the address, taken from a report in ‘‘ The Scottish 
Farmer,” and all true friends of the profession will 
read it with profit and pleasure. At the very com- 
mencement of his address the Professor said—‘* It 
has been my good fortune to watch the progress of 
the veterinary profession during the last twenty-five 
years, to note the great changes that have taken 
place in the education of the veterinary student, to 
observe the increasing importance of veterinary in- 
spection as a branch of preventive medicine, and to 
recognise the valuable additions made to medical 
science by veterinary physiologists and pathologists.”’ 
A little further on we read ‘“‘ Medical science is largely 
concerned in prevention, and here your branch of 
the profession has a highly important part to play 
—a part that the public do not yet sufficiently recog- 
nise. It is becoming more and more evident that 
not a few of the maladies that are the scourges of the 
human race are transmitted from the lower animals, 


- and that if these maladies are ever to be stamped out 


we will have largely to depend on the efforts of the 
veterinary practitioner.’’ This is the opinion of a 
trained scientist and may usefully be compared with 
the practice of the Board of Agriculture, where clerks 
and dilettante literary amateurs class policemen, 
sailors, clergymen’s sons and veterinary surgeons as 
€qually competent to look after animal diseases. 
Again the lecturer refers to the veterinary pro- 
fession and preventive medicine, in fact devotes the 
concluding part of his address to the subject. He 
says, “ It is one of the characteristic features of the 


' Veterinary profession that it has done so much in 


the way of preventive medicine.” He quotes facts 


and figures to impress the importance of the work, 
the magnitude of the success achieved, and the 
potentialities of the work yet todo. He shows how 
under the direct guidance of veterinarians cattle 
plague was stamped out, how pleuro-pneumonia was 
suppressed, how foot-and-mouth disease was con- 
quered, and his verdict is—‘‘ The splendid results I 
have briefly laid before you redound to the credit of 
the veterinary profession”! We have always felt 
proud of our record in preventive medicine and it is 
gratifying to find that those best able to judge out- 
side of our own body acknowledge our claim for work 
done and our special fitness for work which is still 
todo. But the labourer is worthy of his hire; and 
although it is gratifying to know that the men of 
Britain, who are best qualified by their intelligence, 
training and experience to form an opinion, approve 
us, yet unfortunately we have to force our claims 
in high quarters in face of ignorance, prejudice and 
nepotism. We feel hurt at being slighted; but the 
time will come when the public will feel the injury 
inflicted upon the nation by the positive refusal of 
authorities to use the means offered them by skilled 
veterinary surgeons to prevent disease and save 
animal life. 


Professor McKendrick in his address did not 
stop at acknowledgment of our merits. He discussed 
with judgment and knowledge our course of profes- 
sional education and our system of examinations. 
To his immediate audience of students he passed in 
review each division of study, and gave them wise 
words as to the value of each, and the best methods 
to be pursued in mastering them. The key note of 
his advice was struck in one sentence ‘“‘ While you 
must read books, try to get your information at first 
hand, and you will find that this kind of information 
will never leave you.” 


On the subject of examinations Professor McKen- 
drick, although addressing students, was really speak- 
ing to a wider audience. He was good enough to say 
that the examinations of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons were ‘reasonable and well arranged.”’ 
That the method of testing candidates by a written 
as well as an oral examination was advantageous, but 
that the oral was the real testing examination and 
should count for more than the written. Many other 
points he noted which we should like to refer to, but 
space prevents. One must be mentioned, and we 
Lope to return to it on some future occasion. He 
insisted that teachers should take a part in examin- 
ing—a course which our Charter absolutely pro- 
hibits. 
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GASES AND ARTICLES. 


THE CAUSES OF FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 
By G. Uproy, M.R.C.V.S., Dartford. 


Foot-rot of sheep is considered by some a disease 
of lazy shepherds ; having had a fair amount of eXx- 
perience with sheep my opinion differs from this. 
Foot-rot commencing in the outer digital fossa 
setting up inflammation of the sensitive structures, 
or as shepherds call it a chafe, I consider contagious. 
Foot-rot starting with overgrowth and a seedy con- 
dition of the horn at the toe leading on to bulging 
and separation of the fibres, which mostly enclose a 
stinking inflammatory exudate, non-contagious. 

In contagious foot-rot the down breeds become 
affected more readily than the long wools because 
down sheep mostly feed close together while the long 
wools are prone to wander in search of food. Now 
contagious foot-rot seems to me mostly due to here- 
ditary predisposition—or as some flock masters say 
bred in the sheep, and in this opinion I thoroughly 
agree. Some sheep which go through my hands are 
never free, while others never shew signs of it 
although kept on the same land. In the country one 
will often see a flock of sheep always troubled with 
it while a neighbouring farmer never has the disease 
in his sheep notwithstanding that both flocks are of 
the same breed and are equally well looked after. The 
disease appearing like canker in the horse, thoroughly 
constitutional; if relieved in one foot it breaks out 
in another. Dealing with contagious and non-con- 
tagious foot-rot, the diseased are best separated from 
the healthy, those with the disease should have their 
feet thoroughly pared to remove loose horn and 
dressed with blue stone, Barbadoes tar, and 3j to the 
pound of liquor ferri perchlor. In non-contagious 
foot-rot it is good policy to clear out the flock or not 
to breed from any animal which has shewn signs of 
the disease. If flock masters do not, foot-rot seems 
to trouble them more or less year after year, the 
hereditary tendency always wandering with the flock; 
farmers and dealers never caring to buy sheep from a 
farm, so affected. 

I feel this question is of great importance to both 
agriculturist and veterinarian as the production of 
mutton is the backbone of agriculture, and, as prices 
a now, one of the few profitable investments on a 

arm. 


MUNICIPAL APPOINTMENTS. 
By Fras. Evetyn Prace, M.R.C.V.S. 


With reference to your leader on Veterinary Ap- 
pointments, I hold under the Local Government 
Board an appointment as assistant sanitary inspector 
to the Borough of Honiton; a position perhaps 
neither dignified nor highly remunerative, but as 
such the borough treasurer is empowered to pay me 
a salary, a point that other veterinary surgeons as 
well as myself may think desirable. 


I am recognised by the Corporation as inspector of 
meat, slaughterhouses, dairies &c., and live-stock, and 
as consultant in matters veterinary. I report periodi- 
cally to various committees, and quarterly to the 
Council, and am treated as a veterinary medical 
officer of health. I may say that previous to my 
appointment I underwent a qualifying examination 
as a sanitary inspector in subjects not at all connec- 
ted with veterinary science, such as cement, drain 
traps, damp-proof courses, the public health and the 
allied acts etc., all of which, however, I have found 
useful as applied to what I may term veterinary 
hygiene. My chief reasons for accepting such a post 
were: first, salary, which as a veterinary officer 
the Local Government Board would not pay ; second, 
a desire to be recognised as a duly qualified officer of 
the Corporation; third, the knowledge that as such 
my veterinary skill vould be directed towards the well- 
being of the community. 

I must perhaps plead guilty to slipping in at a back 
door, but if I had insisted on being a veterinary 
officer, and that alone, the Local Government Board 
would not have sanctioned my appointment, and as a 
private practitioner I could not have held the authori- 
tative position which I felt was desirzble, as the 
veterinary adviser of a municipality. I trust I shall 
not come under the ban of the condemnation of tha, 
profession for carrying on a combined calling, for my 
wish is to raise the status of the profession rather 
than to lower it, and it is only on the quarterly 
receipt for my salary (Hheu! avida aurw fama) that | 
sign myself assistant sanitary inspector. To the 
Corporation and to the public I hold myself to be the 
veterinary medical officer, carrying out duties which 
can only be properly carried out by a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

My plan of action is not to try and make water 
run uphill, but to adapt circumstances to the course 
I wish to take, a Jesuitical proceeding perhaps, but 
one which in the present era of professional existence 
I believe we, as veterinary surgeons, will find practi- 
cable and justifiable, and I submit it to the criticism 
of the profession in the hope that by discussion and 
the bringing of other lights to bear upon it we may 
evolve a course of action which will give the pro- 
fession its due, and wake up the powers that be to a 
recognition of its value. 

Honiton, 21st Oct., 1895. 

[ We are glad to hear froui Mr, Place, and only hope 
circumstances will permit his example to be followed 
widely.--Ep. }. 


THE RECENT CIRCULAR re NOTIFICATION. 


Unless notification of Glanders is made coni- 
pulsory upon veterinary surgeons all attempts to 
stamp out that disease will be seriously impeded.” 

And so the help of the veterinary profession by 
means of compulsory notification of contagious 
diseases is likely to be invoked by the Board of Agn- 
culture, ‘‘ it being understood that a small fee would 
be paid for notification.” . 

Plan of Campaign.—Get the V.S. to notify—send. 
down Inspector A. (late Mud-Major 200th Regt.) ' 
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verify his diagnosis—mallein—slaughter—no com- 
pensation to speak of. Should the owner grumble 
or in any way object—‘‘ Oh! we are so sorry to put 

ou to all this trouble and expense, but you see the 


.S. has notified this as glanders, all your troubles - 


are due to him.” 

When the outbreak is stamped out—‘ Thanks to 
the admirable, etc., etc., of inspector A. “ (late etc., 
etc.) the outbreak was at once suppressed.” 

“The salary of Inspector A. (late etc., etc.) is in- 
creased £500 yearly in consequence of the enormous 
increase of his scientific work consequent on the late 
outbreak, etc., etc.” 

If the Board of Agriculture desire to have the help 
of the Veterinary Profession let them employ them 
for those duties which they and they alone are edu- 
cated to perform, viz.—The suppression and repres- 
sion of contagious diseases of animals and the 
methodical inspection of the meat supply of the 
country. 

But at present should compulsory notification be 
forced on the profession it can only be in order to 
gain information the Board is incapable of other- 
wise obtaining—and providing a convenient whip- 
ping boy. 

The Veterinary profession would cheerfully notify 
if their proper position were recognised in these 
matters, but at present it would only put a con- 
siderable premium on dishonesty. 

WatTcHMAN.” 


EFFECT OF SEWAGE UPON ANIMALS. 


The following letter opens up a very important 
question, and we think some information might be 
obtained by its publication. Any replies will be pub- 
lished with pleasure, even if affording an answer to 
only one of the questions. 


Corporation oF BricHousE. 
Public Offices, 1895. 
Dear Sir, 

In many districts there are to be found a number 
of houses delivering sewage directly into pasture land 
where it often lies in stagnant pools and streamlets. 
It is said that cattle grazing on such land drink this 
sewage, and questions are constantly arising as to the 
possibility of the transmission of disease, specific or 
otherwise, by this means from human beings to cattle 
and vice versa. 

Several such questions having arisen recently in 
districts of which I am Medical Officer of Health, my 
Committee have desired me to obtain for them some 
authoritative statements on the undermentioned 
points. I would, therefore, respectfully solicit your 
Opinion on them. 

_ {1) Isthe common notion that cattle drink polluted 
in preference to pure water correct? If so can you 
Sive any explanation of this preference. 

(2) Is the drinking of sewage injurious to cattle 
and if so in what directions ? 

(3) Is the eating of grass from pastureland over 


“he Pw lh injurious to cattle, and if so in 


(4) Is it possible for disease, specific or otherwise, 
to be conveyed from human beings to cattle by means 
of such sewage ? Kindly give examples of such trans- 
missible disease. 

(5) Is it possible for disease, specific or otherwise, 
to be conveyed from cattle (a) drinking sewage or 
polluted water, or (b) grazing on sewage contamina- 
ted land, to human beings by means of (1) milk, (2) 
dairy produce, @) flesh? Kindly give examples of 
such transmissible disease. 

(6) Is the milk, dairy produce, or flesh of cattle 
which have grazed on sewage contaminated land or 
drunk sewage polluted water in any way deteriorated ? 
If so in what ways ? 

Where notes of a specific instance which has come 
under your own observation can be given, they will 
be most highly esteemed. 

Though the word cattle is used throughout, any 
information with regard to horses, sheep, and pigs, in 
so far as they are concerned in the inquiry will be 
greatly valued. 

As early as possible after receiving my replies I will 
be happy to furnish you with a tabulated result of my 
enquiries.—-I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Merepitu Youne. 
M.O.H., Brighouse Corporation and 
Halifax Rural District Council. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATLON 


ABDOMINAL SURGERY—ABSTRACT. 


(Discussion on Professor Macqueen’s paper read at the 
meeting at Birmingham, July 25th, 1895.) 


Prof. Dewar: I must first express my indebtedness 
to Professor Macqueen for the very valuable paper which 
he has brought before us. The Professor his evidently 
spared himself uo trouble in preparing and presenting to 
us as full a reswme of the present position of Abdominal 
Surgery as applied to veterinary subjects as is possible. 
Still the cases collected, many of them cases of serious 
abdominal injuries, with exposure of peritoneum and 
sometimes laceration of viscera, followed by recovery, 
are a very good foundation on which to build up a case 
for more freedom in abdominal surgery. But alone and 
beyond all these are the experiments he has himself per- 
formed: experiments the importance of which can 
scarcely be over estimated, showing as they do that not 
only the abdominal cavity, but also the intestines, can 
be opened by the surgeon, and the horse recover. I am 
exceedingly indebted to Professor Macqueen for publish- 
ing the details of his cases ; the first of the kind, as far 
as | am aware, that have been published. I consider that 
we are not only all indebted to him individually, but he 
has put the profession in Britain under a debt of grati- 
tude to him for taking the initiative in these operations. 
It is to be hoped that they will carry conviction to the 
minds of those who are inclined to think such an opera- 
tion impossible. 

The difficulties of diagnosis are certainly not ¢ er- 
ated by our author. Granted that affections in dogs 
which may be treated surgically cau as a rule be diag- 
nosed by manipulation; we presume it will also be 
granted that these cases are much more common in the 
dog than in our other animals. 
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Then when one has to rely on subjective symptoms 
for his diagnosis of the presence of intestinal calculi or 
concretions, there is always a considerable element of 
uncertainty about it. There is no positive diagnosis of 
these causes of intestinal obstruction, save the manipu- 
lation of the offending body through the rectum. 

Undoubtedly, through experience, a careful observer 
will often make a pretty accurate diagnosis ; although he 
may be quite unable to give an intelligent reason for it, 
ves is, therefore, set down by those less gifted in that 
respect as a very lucky guesser. The cases, therefore, in 
which an accurate diagnosis can be made are exceedingly 
few. 

Our author assumes that “ cases of volvulus, invagina- 
tion, internal herniz, and obstruction by bands, peduncu- 
lated tumours, or by concretions can be treated by 
surgical interference.”” That is certainly a very large 
order, but let it pass, and let us take his first set of cases, 
those of volvulus. We must assume that under this 
heading he includes twists, strangulations, and displace- 
ments. How large a percentage efthese might we con- 
sider amenable to surgical treatment? Not over five per 
cent, perhaps. I cannot recall to mind a single case of 
death, due to any of these causes, where | felt convinced 
on post-mortem that I could have relieved the condition 
by performing a laparotomy during life. A great many 
of these cases are displacements of the double colon. It 
is seldom displaced except when comparatively full of 

food, and generally about the sternal flexure or near its 
origin. Does any one think that by performing a 
laparotomy during life he could replace it? I am sure I 
never met with one that I could have replaced. On the 
contrary, it is almost impossible to reduce them after the 
peritoneal cavity is exposed without removing the viscus 
altogether from the abdomen. "2 

It is very little better with the small intestine twisted 
on the mesentery at its axis, and I have met with cases 
of strangulation due to a loop of intestine passing 
through a rent in the mesentery that I could not unravel 
after the bowels were removed from the abdominal 
cavity. How much less likely was it to be done with 
but one hand in a confined space, without the advantage 
of sight, while the animal was alive ? 

I certainly indulge the hope that an exploratory laparo- 
tomy may come to be considered a legitimate and justifi- 
able operation by an expert operator. As far as the 
performance of the operation is concerned, and the 
exposure of the peritoneum and viscera, there is no 
difficulty if strict antiseptic precautions are observed. I 
have had as much experience in the castration of cryptor- 
chid horses as has convinced me that the escape of a 
considerable quantity of blood from the operation- 
wound into the peritoneal cavity, even when accompanied 
by somewhat lengthy manipulations, is comparatively 
harmless, and has little effect in retarding recovery if the 
whole has been dove aseptically. 

In considering the most favourable position for open - 
ing the peritoneal cavity, the Professor rejects the linea 
alba in favour of the flank. In my opinion, he is right 
as regards the larger animals, although he does not give 
what is, to my mind, the principal reason for discarding 
the linea alba as the point of election. He states that it 
is the least vascular and shortest route. These are great 
advantages. We all wish to avoid hemorrhage as much 
as possible in our operations. But, he says, the wound 
does not heal readily, and I can only infer that he 
ascribes this to the insufficient blood supply. Now there 

_ is no doubt but a free and satisfactory supply of blood 
is ove of the most essential requisites in the healing of 
wounds. But, in my opinion, the diminished blood 
supply at the linea alba is not the cause of the retarded 
healing. I find that healing at this point takes place 
very readily in the dog. Then why the difference? In 
the horse the strain on the sutures is far greater at the 


linea alba, while at the upper flauk—if we could choose 
the time of our operation and prepare the animal for it 
—the pressure would be almost nil. At the linea alba, 
also, any effusion from the wornd cannot drain away so 
readily. Any peritoneal effusion tends to collect over 
the wound, insinuate itself between the surfaces, and 
prevent healing. 

In the dog, on the other hand, the abdomen is seldom 
so tense as in the horse, there is little, if any, strain on 
the sutures, and in adopting and generally maintaining 
the latericambent position the peritoneal effusion is not 
constantly soaking the wound. 

Admitting, then, that the flank incision is the prefer- 
able one in the horse, I cannot see how the oblique 
downwards and forwards “incision is opposed to all 
teaching.” At least I have never taught anything else, 
and except for the operation, which entails a sufliciently 
long cuticular incision to permit of the retraction of the 
skin so far that each separate muscle can be penetrated 
by the separation of its fibres without dividing them, so 
that the line of opening is in three different directions 
at the different planes of the muscles; I cannot see how 
any other line of incision could be advocated. 

There is a good deal in favour of the latter operation. 
The muscles being separated in the line of their fibres 
there is less division of, and less injury to, tissues ; the 
direction of the fibres being different, nearly at right 
angles, there is almost spontaneous closure of the wound, 
and the muscular fibres being almost intact there is less 
risk of eventration or protrusion of the bowels subsequent 
to the operation. 

When the diagnosis of mechanical obstruction is 
clearly made out, the sooner the operation is attempted 
the better will be the chance of recovery. If delayed 
until gangrene of the implicated bowel is setting in, 
whatever chance there may have been is lost. 

It is doubtful if interrupted sutures possess any advan- 
tage over the cuntinuous. In the most recent work on 
operative surgery—that by Professor Kocher, of Berne, 
translated into English by Stiles, of Edinburgh—he 
states, referring to operations on the hollow viscera, 
“ The continuous suture appears to us to be absolutely 
essential to success.” He also recommends a double 
suture not unlike Czerney’s. He first runs a continuous 
suture through all the coats of the bowel, including the 
mucous membrane—simply an overhead seain like that 
used in stitching the mouth of a sack—carefully dis- 
infects any projecting edges of mucous membrane, and 
then invagivates or buries the seam by drawing the 
serous membrane together over the top of it by a con- 
tinnous Lembert’s suture. This form of suture might 
be used successfully in the double cvlon ;,in the single 
there would be more risk of leaving a stricture in the 
bowel. 

The operation of enterectomy or resection of the small 
bowel in the horse is, to use a common phrase, scarcely 
within the range of practical surgery. 

There is no difficulty in the performance of these 
operations in the horse that cannot be successfuly over- 
come by the maintenance of strict asepticism and careful 
attention to the operative details. The difficulty comes 
in afterwards—in the nature, the temperament, and dis- 
position of the animal. We all know how good surgical 
patients dogs often make, how still and quiet they will 
keep, how well they will nurse their wounds, as if they 
knew as well as the surgeon the danger of distnrbing 
them. But how different it is usually with the horse. 
At the least irritation he attempts to get at the wound 
with his teeth, to tear away the dressings, or ru? i 
againt the stall-post, and a little abdomival pain 1s su™ 
cient to cause restlessness, and set him rolling. We wal 
not put him to bed, explain and impress on him : : 
danger of disturbing the dressings, or put a long spit! 
on him as the human eurgeon does in the case of children. 
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A recent writer in one of our periodicals, while advocating 
the use of Murphy’s button in veterinary surgery, states 
a supposititious case of a valuable stallion with a strangu. 
lated inguinal hernia and gangrenous bowel, and asks, 
“ What is to be done ? Leave the horse to die, or attempt 
something further?”’ In such a case, with gangrenous 
intestine, the horse will die in any case. Does it give 
him any better a chance to remove the gangrenous part 
and replace it by a mechanical obstruction in the course 
ofthe bowel? I wish I could believe it. In the con- 
dition that the horse is in before a loop of bowel can be. 
come gangrenous, inserting a Murphy’s button is a for- 
lorn hope. It is like a case of “cutting his throat to 
save his life.” If he lived through the operation he 
would do very well. 

Does this button, then, possess any advantages over 
other appliances to commend it tous? I doubt it very 
much. The chief advantage claimed for it is that it can 
be rapidly inserted. It is also easily rendered aseptic. 
But a little shortening of the operation is not of the same 
importance to us that it is to the human surgeov. With 
the latter the protraction of the operation is apt to lead 
to shock, which frequently results in death. But we 
seldom find our animals dying of shock. Its disadvantages 
are that it is a foreign metallic body which cannot be 
dissolved or absorbed; that it must be of a size—as shown 
by Professor Macqueen’s case—that may be sufficient 
in itself to cause obstruction and occlusion of the bowel, 

Then, is a support for the bowel necessary/ Ex. 
perience in the human subject has shown that, if not 
essential, a support is desirable, and in the horse, which 
is so sensitive to obstruction in his alimentary canal, the 
decalcified bone bobbins, recommended by Dr. Mayo 
Robson, or the tubes of Dr. Cozens Bailey, or some sub: 
stance that will either dissolve or be absorbed, is much 
more likely to yield satisfactory results. Without some 
support it is feund that there is a greater tendency to 
constriction and stricture of the bowel than when some 
support is used. In these cases Czerney’s sutures are 
mostly used. A continuous suture is carried through 
all the coats of the bowel, and this is rendered secure by 
a fine Lambert’s suture, also continuous, carried all 
round outside the first. 

But please observe, Mr. President, that the Professor 
does not really recommend this operation. No sane 
man would ever think of opening a horse’s small intestine 
for the purpose of removing an obstruction, and pushing 
in a metallic instrument sufficient in itself to occlude the 
bowel. Does any one believe that the horse would live 
until sloughing took place in these cases? I expect not. 


in the affirmative. It is no great argument to say that 
we know that cases of rupture of the uterine walls 
recover without suturing; only it is necessary to observe 
that the os is pervious to permit of the exit of discharges. 

The operation of paracentesis abdomiuis is a very 
simple one, but the smaller the instrument used and the 
more attention that is paid to asepticism the less will 
be the risk. I would like to ask whether the removal of 
the bowels from the abdominal floor is not due to their 
being floated upwards by the contained fluid, containing, 
as they always do, considerable amounts of gas, rather 
than to their retraction. And is the retraction supposed 
to be due to the contraction of the mesentery ? 

Puncturing the bowel in flatulent colic is now a 
generally recognised operation. But I have al ways pre- 
ferred a circular trocar with a triangular or bayonet 
point. Does not the circular form give the largest 
space in the smallest bulk ? aud is not a comparatively 
linear opening in the bowel much more likely to permit 
of leakage than a small, triangular one which almost 
closes as the instrument is withdrawn / 

The Professor has undoubtedly honestly earned the 
gratitude of the profession by showing what can be done 
by antiseptic surgery. Strict attention to asepticism, 
with care and dexterity to manipulative detail, are the 
lessons to be learned frem the paper. Whether the Pro- 
fessor would have conferred a greater benefit on us had 
he directed more attention to the treatment and manage- 
ment of abdominal wounds and injaries—a direction in 
which, [ think, it is much more likely to be useful—is, 
perhaps, doubtful, as he would have failed to attract at- 
tention to the same extent as will these more brilliant 
operations. 

In concluding I must again thank Professor Macqueen 
for his most admirable paper. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 217th General Meeting of the Association was 
held in the New Theatre of the College on Friday, Oct. 
18th, at 6.30 p.m. 

Mr. Golding was in the chair. There were present 
Prof. Hobday (President) ; Mr. Reeks, M.R.C.V.S., and 
59 members. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the Assistant Sec., and confirmed. 

Prof. Hobday then delivered his Presidential Address, 
the subject chosen being—* Our Professional Future.” 
On its conclusion a discussion ensued in which the fol- 
lowing gentlemen took part. Messrs. Conyingham, 


Regarding the other operations brought before us, if | Reeks, Parks, Heley, Verney, Houston, Johnson, Engel, 


they do not possess the same novelty or awaken as much 
interest, they are, at least, as useful. 

That the operation of rumevotomy is comparatively 
safe, and that there is less risk in interfering with the 
peritoneum in the ox, has lung been recognised. This is 
in great part due to the limited range of movement be- 
tween the peritoneal surfaces ; so that alimentary matter 
i passing into the peritoneal cavity is more likely to re- 
main hear the seat of operation, and to set up a localised 
suppurative peritonitis, from which the pus can some- 
— be evacuated. 1 might mention here that I know 
‘OF & case occurring a few months ago, in which a common 
pecan shepherd—perhaps I ought not to say common, 
rather nncommon—finding his lambs dying with 
alr alls in their stomachs, opened one, removed the 

out, stitched up the wounds, and the lamb recovered, 
hats been unable to make out whether it was the ru- 

or the abomasum that was opened in this case, but I 
pe nw it would be the latter. 

. “sarean Section is an operation that every obstetrist 
im the larger animals when The 
uestion of suturing the wound in the uterine walls has 


and Matthews. 
A vote of thanks was proposed to Jno. A. W. Dollar Esq. 
by Mr. Johnson and seconded by Mr, Pierce, on account 
of his kindness in presenting an extra medal to the 
writer of the 3rd best essay. 
With the usual vote of thanks to the: Essayist the 
meeting terminated. 
F. Crownurst, Assist. Sec. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Address to the students of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, at the opening of session, Wednesday, October 
16th. 

By Joun Gray M‘Kenprick, M.D., LL.D., F.RS., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Principal M‘Call has asked me to address you on the 
occasion of the opening of a new session, and I need 
hardly say that I accede to his request with great pleasure. 


=" been a debatable one, but is now generally answered 


For many years I have taken an interest in the veterin- 
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ary profession, from the time, over twenty years ago, 
when I lectured on physiology at the Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College in Edinburgh, down to the period, from 
1888 to 1894, when I acted as an examiner in physiology 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. It has 
therefore been my good fortune to watch the progress of 
the veterinary profession during the last twenty-five 
ears, to note the great changes that have taken place in 
the education of the veterinary student, to observe the 
increasing importance of veterinary inspection as a 
branch of preventive medicine, and to recognise the 
valuable additions made to medical science by veterinary 
physiologists and pathologists. I shall venture, therefore, 
on this occasion, to make some observations on these 
ints, in the hope that I may be able to awaken your 
interest in the profession you have chosen by showing 
you what it is, how it has come to be what it is, and 
what ure its duties and responsibilities to the public at 
large. 

Medicine, or the healing art, in the broadest sense, 
deals with the diseases affecting living beings. All living 
beings, whether plants or animals, are liable to certain 
accidents and to certain diseases. When we closely 
examine the life history of any living thing, we soon find 
that it has to maintain a struggle against many inimical 
conditions, and that other living things of a parasitic 
kind prey upon it. This is true of the humblest plant 
and of the infusoria of microscopic size that inhabit a 
drop of stagnant water, as well as of the tree of the 
forest, of the domestic animal in all his strength and 
beauty, and even of man himeelt. lt is the function of 
medicine to aid the living being in this struggle for 
existence. This is the most comprehensive view of the 
art of medicine, and it is well to familiarise your minds 
with it from the very outset of your studies. It will 
show you that the distinctious we make of medical 
science as applied to plants, and to the domestic animals, 
aud to human beings, are artificial ; and whilst they may 
be convevient in practice, they have no basis in fact. 


cation now required of veterinary studeuts. I advert to 
this, not so much with the view of giving you informa- 
tion, because I have no doubt you have all studied the 
regulations of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
but because I do not believe the public have any adequate 
knowledge of the course of study now followed by a stu- 
dent in a veterinary college. In the first place, after a 
fair preliminary examination, involving English, Latin, 
elementary mathematics, an optional language, and ele- 
mentary logic, you will have to spend a yearin the study 
of chemistry and elementary physics, biology (which 
includes elementary zoology a botany), and elemen- 
tary avatomy. This may be termed your training in 
general science. You should not regard this part of 
your work merely from a utilitarian point of view, be- 
cause you cannot always connect this kind of information 
with the professional work in which you hope to be en- 
gaged. Nor should you look on these studies merely as 
methods by which your mental powers will be strength. 
ened. The study of science will no doubt do this for 
you, but I have long held that the human mind is an 
instrumevt that can be trained and developed by many 
methods, and that no method has a great advantage over 
another. No; the real use of a scientific education, even 
of an elementary character, is to enable a man to know 
something about the world in which he lives, and some- 
thing about the conditions of existence of the plants and 
avimals that share this world with him. I hold that no 
man has been well educated who does not possess some- 
thing of thisknowledge. His mental faculties may be of 
the highest order, and these may have been strengthened 
and developed to their fullest extent by other studies than 
those of physical and biological science, but the abseifte 
of scientific knowledge will make it difficult for him to 


see the bearings of many questions in religion, philoso- 
hy, aud social economics. One of the first conditions 


| of a thoroughly healthy mental und physical existence is 
| a recognition of the physical conditions under which we 


live. We should then be able, perhaps, to face some of 


The processes going on in all forms of life are essentially | the inevitable trials and disappointments of life with 


of the same kind. This statement is true, not only of 
physiological processes, but also of those spoken of as 
pathological. 

You have chosen as your vocation one departmeut of 
the art of healing, inasmuch as the objects of your pro. 


greater fortitude and composure, and we would he more 
‘likely to come to sound conclusions as to the proper 
_treatmeut of others. A scientific education would also 
enable men to appreciate better the gains to be expected 
from the applications of science to technical pursuits. 


fessional care will mainly be. the domestic animals, but Our country is undoubtedly behind in this matter, and 
you will be engaged in the same kind of work as that | our manufacturers, especially in the chemical industries, 


which occupies the attention of practitioners who deal 
with human beings. The phenomena of disease are 
essentially the same in the two classes: the only differ- 
ence lies in the value of the patient. 

Both human and veterinary medicine presents two 
practical aspects recognised by everyoue, namely, cura- 
tive aud preventive. By curative we mean, of course, all 
the knowledge that helps towards the diagnosis and the 
treatment of disease. It does not imply that all diseases 
can be cured, because it is well known that, especially 
towards the close of life, the cure of the disease—that is 
the complete restoration to health—is a physical impossi- 
bility ; but we hold that it does imply the relief of 
suffering. But medical science is largely concerned in 
ree sepraae ; and here your branch of the profession has a 

ighly-important part to play—a part that the public do 
not yet sufficiently recognise. It is becoming more and 
more evident that not a few of the maladies that are the 
scourges of the human race originate in the lower 
animals, and that if these maladies are ever to be stamped 
out, we will have largely to depend on the efforts of the 
veterinary _ nneprengie From this point of view the 
ae ave to render to society can hardly be over- 

EpvucaTioN oF THE VETERINARY Stup 

_ After those general observations, perhaps aan will 
allow me to say something regarding the course of educa- 


run the risk of being driven out of the field by the far- 
seeiug Germans if they do not bestir themselves. It isa 
suggestive question as to how far this failure to appre- 
ciate technical science, so evident even among our politi- 
cians, and certainly among our manufacturers, may be 
due to the somewhat one-sided education that has been 
given to the so-called educated classes in this country. 
Having laid the foundations of general scientitic know- 
ledge, you will then pass on to the study of anatomy and 
physiology. These two departments of knowledge un- 
doubtedly form the basis «f all your future work, and | 


would strongly counsel you to be unremitting in your 
endeavours to acquire knowledge in the dissecting room, 
and at the practical demonstrations in histology and in 
physiology. While you must read books, try to get your 
information at first hand, and you will find that this 
kind of information will never leave you. Cultivate the 
habit of looking at the horse, for example, with the 
anatomical and physiological eye, so that you see his 
parts and follow his processes of nutrition and inverv4- 
tion as if he were semi-transparent. A knowledge of 
what may be called surface anatomy, and the relation 0 
parts of the skin to underlying organs, is of great value, 
aud 1 believe it is too much neglected. You will be 
introduced into a wonderful region when you enter on 
study of physiology, and you will find that your know 


ledge of physiological processes will link itself ov ¥! 


| | 
| 
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your studies in pathology. No one can enter on patho. 
logical questions without being well grounded in phy- 
siology. Not only will you learn about life, the formation 
and functions of tissues, and the general processes of 
nutrition, innervation, and reproduction, but you will be 
brought before special problems met with in the animals 
you have to study. The functions of the parts of the 
horse’s hoof, the process of digestion in the horse, the 
marvellous process of ramination in the ox, are all special 
subjects of study. I know of no mechanism more won- 
derful than the foot of the horse, with its arrangements 
for distribution of pressure, and for nutrition. You will 
receive a wider view of physiology than is often presented 
to the student of human medicine, as your range will be 
more comparative aud less special. 

Your third year introduces you to the phenom na of 
disease and to practical therapeutics. In the first place, 

ou will study morbid anatomy, pathology, and 
not merely from books, but with 
the diseased specimens before you, and with the aid of the 
microscope, and the improved methods of observation 
now in vogue. It is much to the credit of veterinary 
medicine that she soon recognised the value of the study 
of bacteriology. The domestic animals, like ourselves, 
are preyed upon by organisms of a lowly nature, and yet 
potent in their effects. Bacteriology is the department 
that studies the life history of these organisms, their mode 
of multiplication, the conditions that favour their multi- 
plication, the effects they produce in the living body, and 
the conditions iv pature that favour their destruction. A 
vast amount of information has been gathered in recent 
years as to the natural history of these organisms, and 
the last development in this chapter in science is the 
isolation and identification of the specific substances 
produced by these organisms (known as ptomaines)— 
substances which produce powerful effects on the living 
body. Bacteriolcgy takes us nearer to the origin of 
many diseases. The older pathologists cultivated with 
great success a division of the subjects known as patho- 
logical anatomy. They described and preserved the 
diseased specimen ; they were well acquainted with the 
naked eye appearances after the disease had done its 
worst ; but they made little progress in tracing the first 
steps of the disease. The study of micro-organisms as a 
cause of certain maladies has undoubtedly led us nearer 
to the earlier pathological conditions, and by this route 
we may hope to reach the genesis of cancer, of tubercle, 
and possibly also of many tumours and inflammatory 
conditions of certain organs. 

Along with the study of pathology in your third year, 
you will have brought under your notice materia medicc, 
pharmacy, therapeutics, and toxicology. Another 
course of great importance is that treating of 
veteripary hygiene and dietetics. Hygiene deals with 
all the questions of physical well-being, such as good 
water, pure air, and food sufticient in quantity and adap- 
ted in quality to the work the animal has to perform. It 
also treats of the proper housing of animals, the special 
treatmeut of the horse so as to secure the best physical 
development of the animal, the care of cows in the dairy, 
during gestation, &. Yuu will observe that this is all | 
in the direction of ihe prevention of disease, while it 
aims at the highest state of efticiency of the animal. 


in the detection of each physical sign of the disease, make 
notes of all your cases, indexing and classifying these for 
future reference. Thus you will, day by day, find your 
experience accumulating, and when you step into actual 
practice you will have a store of available knowledge of 
greater value than you can ever acquire from books. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


The public must have some guarantee that men are fit 
to practice before they commit valuable animals to their 
charge. This guarantee is obtained by the examinations 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Examina 
tions are by no means the only test of a man’s fitness, 
but they are the best available test, and until we can de- 
vise a substitute the inevitable examinations must be 
faced. I fear that my views on examinations will not 
meet with general approval. At all events, I recognise 
the fact that they are not in harmony with the opinions 
of many of those who direct our affairs in these matters. 
Let me, in the first place, say, however, that, so far as the 
examinations of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geous are concerned, I believe they are reasonable and 
well arranged. The examination in each subject is both 
written and oral. Written examinations have only 
receutly been introduced. The candidate is allowed two 
hours to write a paper on each subject, except veterinary 
medicine and veterinary surgery ; for each paper on tho 
latter three hours are allowed. My opinion is that the 
introduction of written papers has been of considerable 
advantage to the candidate, by giving him a certain 
measure of contidence before he appears for the oral 
examination. Apart also from their value as an imme- 
diate test, | think they serve a useful purpose in guiding 
the student during his curriculum. 

_ After the written paper you will have an oral examina- 
tion, occupyiug from twenty minutes to an hour, This 
po doubt is the testing examination, and it should count 
for mvre than the written paper. As far as possible it 
should be of a practical character, and for this purpose | 
think the examivation should be held in the place where 
the subject is taught. ‘he examination in chemistry 
should be in the chemical laboratory, and the examination 
In apatomy in the dissecting room. We will by and by 
get rid of the antiquated plan of all the examiners sitting 
in one room. 

The candidate should have every opportunity of 
showing what he knows, and he should never be handi- 
capped by unfavourable conditions. In the quietness of 
a laboratory, or in a dissecting room, with all kinds of 
specimens lying about, the candidate and the examiners 
should have a peripatetic conversation, during which the 
former will have nothing to distract his attention from 
the subject in hand. | feel sure also that this plan would 
be much less fatiguing to the examiners. 

The point on which | must give expression to views 
that will be deemed heterodox is with regard to teachers 
taking some part in the examinations. My training and 
position in a Scottish university no doubt leads me to 
favour the practice of teachers a-ting a8 co-examiuers, 
but as 1 quite recognise the ditticulties in the way of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons following this 
course, this expression of my views may be regarded 
only in the light of a pious vpinion. My fundamental 


Finally, you come to the fourth year, when your | 
attention will be wholly directed to the study of veter- | 
inary surgery and medicine. This is the time when you | 
will bring to focus all the knowledge you have previously | 
acquired, and you will be successful iv this department, 
the main work of your lives, just in proportion to the 
thoroughness with which yon have mastered the earlier | 
studies. If you will allow me to quote my own exper- | 
lence | would advise you to take every opportunity of | 
acquiring clinical knowledge. Study thoroughly each | 
case of disease brought before you, follow your teacher 


principle is that teaching should always be something 
above and ahead of examining. The examiner should 
never control the teacher. The teacher should be the 
best man available for the post he fills, and he should 
teach his subject to a great extent irrespective of the 
claims of examiners. His teaching should be conjoined 
with class examinations forming part «f the class work. 
The method of having the examinations entirely conduc- 
ted by examiners who are not teachers, sets up a standard 
of knowledge to which the teachers must conform, and 
there is always a risk of examiners being appointed who 
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are not conversant’ with the subject as viewed from the 
latest standing. The remedy I would suggest is for the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to declare that the 
fact of being a teacher in any of the veterinary schools 
of the country shall not disqualify a man from acting as 
an examiner in the subject in which he teaches. Further, 
that as there are two examiners in each subject, one of 
these should always be an expert chosen from the ranks 
of the veterinary profession, or from the medical pro- 
fession, while the other should be, for a term say of three 
years, one of the teachers of the subject in one of the 
veterinary schools. ‘It would not be difficalt to arrange 
that the professorial examiverships should go to the four 
veterinary schools in rotation. Such an arrangement 
would have an important effect on the status of, the 
teacher, and | feel sure it would help to keep up that 
intimate connection between the subject as taught and 
the subject as examined upon that ought to exist. There 
should not be two, but only one standard of excellence, 
lf, along with this, some scheme could be devised by 
which class work could be taken into account, the evils of 
the examination system, which almost everyoue recog- 
nises, would be to some extent overcome, and the test 
applied to candidates would be more trustworthy than it 
ever can be under the present system. 


Tuoe VETERINARY PROFESSION AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 


It is one of the characteristic features, of the veteri 
nary profession that it has done so much im the way of 
preventive medicine. This no doubt arises largely from 
the nature of the case. Measures can be adopted to 
prevent or to suppress diseases that cannot be applied 
to human beings. Anyone studying this aspect of the 
subject is strack in the first place with the enormous 
numbers of the animals usually classed as domestic, and 

4 which form no inconsiderable part of our national 
wealth. 

The Agricultural Returns fur the Board of Agricul- 
ture for 1894 give the following very interesting statis- 
tics for 1893 as to the live stock of certain of the chief 
countries of the world :— 


Horses Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
Kingdom 2,079,587 11,207,554 31,774,824 3,278,030 
Australia 1,870,058 12,637,252 110,159,732 1,027,714 
Austria-Hun 
gary $1,548,197 18,643,936 43,186,787 13,549,700 
Canada 685,187 2,057,882 1.935,938 1,012,022 
Cape of Good 
Hope $40,323 =1,929,800 15,124,753 228,764 
France 2.767,648 12,154,641 20,275,716 5,860,592 
Germany $3,836,256 $17,555,694 $13,589,612 }12,174,288 
Russia in 
Kurope *19,668,336 *24,609,264 *44,465.454 *9,242,997 


United States 16,081,139 53,095,586 45,048,017 45,206,498 
* 1888. + 1890. } 1892. 


_ These figures will help you to realise the enormous 
interests committed to the charge of the veterinary pro- 
fession. It is well known that plagues (most of them of 
foreign origin) have raged among our flocks and herds 
from the earliest times. 
recent years that eff rts have been made on a great scale 
and by public authorities, to arrest the progress of these 
plagues. From 1865, when a Royal Commission wag 
appointed to investigate the origin and nature of cattle 
plague, down to 1892, when an Act was passed to enable 
the Bvard of Agriculture to apply the monies provided 
by Parliament for stamping out pleuro-pueumonia fur 
the purpose of dealing with foot-and-mouth disease. a 
great deal has been accomplished. An excellent summary 
of ‘these measures, and of their beneficent results, is 

ven by Professor G. T. Brown in his report ‘dated 

arch, 1894), to the President of the Board of Agricul. 


It is oaly in comparatively | 


ture, for 1893. Previous to 1865 the Acts in operation 
relating to diseases of animals were limited in their 
operation and were comparatively unimportant. The 
virulence of the cattle plague led to an order of Privy 
Council directing dairymen and owners of stock to give 
notice of any outbreak of cattle plague to the Clerk of 
Council. Mr. Brown states that, “Instead of obeying 
this order, owners of stock deemed it more to their 
interest to conceal the disease and send their cattle to 
the market as quickly as possible, with the natural con- 
sequence of the rapid extension of disease from the 
Islington Market.” This led tothe appointment of in- 
spectors, to the passing of several Acts of Parliament, 
and also to the importaut step of instituting the Veteri- 
nary Department. By 1867 cattle plague had been 
almost stamped out by the application of the system of 
slaughter, a system, however, that met with strong 
opposition from many quarters. 

By an Act passed in 1869 which repealed all previous 
Acts relating to animals, extensive powers were given to 
the Privy Council to deal with the suppression of cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, sheep 
pox, sheep scah, and glanders. This Act controlled and 
regulated the conditions of foreign importation to au 
extent before unknown, and the Privy Council, guided 
by the officers of the Veterinary Department, issued 
bumerous orders, and gradually worked out an efficient 
system which, while it may have caused local incon- 
venience and affected private interests, has had most 
beneficieut results. Thus, as regards pleuro pneumonia, 
and especially since the passing of the pleuro- pneumonia 
Act in 1890, year by year the number of outbreaks hat 
diminished. In 1890 the total outbreaks were 193, 
while they were reduced to 9 in 1893. Mr. Brown 
(Professor Brown’s report op. cit. p. 11 and p. 12) 
remarks : -- 

“To summarise the work of the past twenty-eight 
years it may be stated that three incursions of cattle 
plague, and four outbreaks of sheep pox had been 
effectually suppressed. Pleuro-pneumonia had been so 
far stamped out as to be looked upon as a thing of the 
past, and foot-and-mouth had apparently ceased to 
exist.” 

The diseases of anthrax and rabies, especially the 
former, are still too commun, but the prospects of their 
final extinction are hopeful. 

The splendid results I have briefly laid before you 
redound to the credit of the veterinary profession. They 
are quite in keeping with the results of the sanitary 
efforts of the other branch of the profession dealing with 
many zymotic diseases. Both unite in teaching us two 
lessons. The first is that if we would conquer a disease 
we must study its natural history. Here knowledge 
guides to efficient action. The second lesson is that, iu 
dealing with any prevalent disease, the interests of 
individuals must always give way to those of the com- 
munity. Any action involving destruction of property 
will always meet with opposition from those who own the 
property, even although they may admit that the pro- 

osed action is in the interests of the public. It 
follows that it is only just to renove this opposition 
by distributing the loss over the members of the general 
community. If the stock of a farmer has to be sacrificed 
in the general interest, it is only reasonable that he 
should be helped out of local rates, or in any just way our 
fiscal authorities may determiue, to bear the financial 
loss. It is, however, another matter when we consider 
the case of men whose interest it is to favour the impor- 
tation of foreign cattle, and who are always ready to fin 
fault with the stringent regulations of the veterinary de- 
partment. Here self-interest must not be allowed to 
interfere with the rights of the owners of our own flocks 
and herds who dread the introduction of disease from 
abroad. No doubt much wisdom is necessary in dealing 


| 
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with these matters. On the ove hand, the dock regula- 
tions must be such as thoroughly to prevent the intro- 
duction of diseases from without, but they must not be 
such as will afford more than legitimate protection to the 
owners of our home flocks or herds, nor must they inter- 
fere with the food supplies of the masses of the people. 

I shall say little about the large amount of tubercular 
diseases that is said to exist among cattle, and which ap- 
pears, according to the best authorities, to be communi- 
cable to man. Tubercular disease in all its forms is 
undoubtedly excited by the micro organism known as the 
tubercle bacillus. If the orgavism can be introduced 
into the body of the human being by the eating of imper- 
fectly cooked meat, or, by milk, it is of the greatest 
possible importance to have all meat thoroughly inspec- 
ted, and, if contaminated, it should at once be rejected. 
Here the principles [ laid down as to the public bearing 
a share of the expense are directly applicable. The man 
who sells the animal to the butcher may be unaware of 
the fact that his beast is the subject of tubercular disease, 
but neither he nor the butcher should have any tempta. 
tion to dispose of meat that is dangerous human food. 
No doubt thorough cooking will diminish the risk, t ut 
it would be infinitely safer that the inspection, as pre- 
sently carried out, should be made as efficient as possible, 
and that there should be no pecuniary temptation to 
help in spreading disease. During my time as examiver, 
I was startled occasionally by the appearance on the table 
of the pathologists of diseased meat which had been seized 
and condemned, and was now submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the student. 

Gentlemen, I now draw this address to a close, after 
having made great demands on your patience. Let me 
wish you a prosperous session. Be gentlemen in your 
conduct, be earnest in study and in the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and taking advantage of every opportunity 
this College affords of enlarging your professiona. exper- 
ience. You will thus prepare yourselves for an honvura- 
ble and useful career in life.—/( Abstract, from The Scottish 
Farmer.) 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


commencemeut of the drill season until the horses be- 
come fit and their backs hard. The men are never 
changed from one horse to another in the squadrons, as 
they have, unfortunately, to be in ours on account of the 
disproportionate numbers of men and horses. The man 
thus looks on his horse as his own property, spares him 
when he can, and cares for him as a friend. The men 
are dismounted whenever possible, and girths are loosed 
and backs cooled by slightly lifting the saddle. The 
saddles are so made that they allow of a free current of 
air between them and the blanket on the back, and kits 
are put on so as not to hinder this. It is possible to see 
the whole way under the saddle from cantle to withers. 
No horse under six years old accompanies the squadrov 
to manceuvres. Finally, and most important of all, the 
pace of the march is an almost constant slow trot, with 
with occasional halts, but with a minimum of walking. 
To this fact was attributed, by a senior Hungarian 
cavalry officer, in conversation with the writer at these 
manoeuvres, the almost complete immunity from sore 
backs and galls, and any of our own cavalry officers of 
any marching experience will, no doubt, agree with him. 
—The Times. 


An Arab Horse Dealer’s Warranty. 


Deak Sir, 

The following is a cutting which I came across the 
other day, which may interest the many readers of The 
Veterinary Record.— Yours faithfully, 

Witiiam A. DELiaGana. 


This is a literal translation of a certificate given by an 
Arab horse dealer to one of his customers : 

“In the name of God, compassionate and merciful, 
thanks be to God the Lord of the universe. Prayer and 
health to the most illustrious of His prophets, to his 
posterity and to all his friends. Thanks be to God that 
by His will the firmament moves, that by His mighty 
power He has created the world, the birds, the horses, 
and every living thing, and to Adam also, whom He com. 
manded His angels themselves to honour. To some of 
these beings living from the creation the Lord promised 
His favour, happiness and paradise, and for others He 


decreed scuru and His vengeance, which is the hell an- 


| nounced frum eternity. Then it is, as the Lord hath 


THE HUNGARIAN CAVALRY. | 


Of all the manceuvres held this autumn in Europe the 
most interesting, from a cavalry poiut of view, have been 
undoubtedly those which have just brought to a close, in 
the presence of the Emperor and the chief members of 
the Army Staff, near Zenta, a long and hard drill season, 
followed by maceuvres which have extended over a period 
of eight weeke. 

This cavalry force, larger than any before assembled 
during peace in Europe, consisting of 72 squadrons with 
48 horse artillery guns, divided into two bodies, which 
started some 130 miles apart, performed extended recon- 
noissances, culminating in the discovery of their respec- 
tive whereabouts and in an action of the most brilliant 
description on the 18th ult. The average march of the 
more concentrated bodies was about 40 miles daily, 
while some advanced patrols are said to have covered 80 
miles in the 24 hours. An officer of Hussars told the 
writer that he rode 60 miles on the 18th ult. The Hun- 
ved, or Hungarian reserve, division marched 56 miles on 
that day, arriving in time to fall on the flank of the 
enemy during the action. 

The efficient appearance of both men and horses at 
the close of these trying manceuvres was most remark- 
able. The horses looked in excellent condition, in spite 
of the weight carried so long daily, and casualties were 
practically non-existent. The reasons for this are very 
‘ustructive. The daily work is gradually extended at the 


said, He has omitted nothing in the book which was for 
the pleasure of man. He has granted to him the passion 
of love for women, of affection for children, for thorough- 
bred horses, for birds, and for every living thing, and 
for gold and silver heaped up in hundredweights. And 
as He has also said, the stable of your horse shall drive 
away your enemies and those of your God. His shoulders 
are glory, his entrails are hidden treasures, and his neigh 
serves to drive away the Devil and his armies, All this 
that has been said comes from the prophét on the subject 
of horses, and on him may the prayer and peace of God 
rest. And finally, this testifies that the mare sold to 
Don Fulano de Tal of the illustrious nation is one of the 
mares of pure blood and of the race of Kohelyan Agniz, 
is five years «ld, has a small star on the forehead and 
another small mark on the right foot. 

The preseut certificate has been written in the name 
of the bearer, and on the fiftli day of the holy month of 
Ramadan in the year 1302. 


(Signed) AuMEp.” 


Charge of Attempted Fraud, 

George Fowler 46, V.S., New Deer, was examined on the 
12th inst., in Aberdeen—before Sheriff Robertsou—on a 
charge of attempted fraud on the Scottish Live Stock In- 
surance Company, Edinburgh, for which he was an agent. 
Fowler, who was represented by Mr. Aitken, solicitor, 
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-was committed for trial, and bail was fixed at £50. On 
Saturday, 19th, prisoner was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for fraudulently effecting an insurance 
upon the life of a pretended mare for the sum of £34. 
The accused was agent for the insurance company, and by 
means of aletter and certificate sent to the managing 
director, declared that the horse had died, and that the 
insurance money had to be paid—Aberdeen Evening 


Express. 


THE ALLEGED FORGERY BY A V5S. 


At the Halifax Police Court, on Thursday, October 
17th, a veterinary surgeon named Daniel Stewart, was 
charged on remand with forging a bill for £200. The 
prosecutor was Mr. James Halliwell, veterinary surgeon, 
Churchtown, Southport. On his behalf it was stated 
that prosecutor sold his busivesss to the prisoner, the 
price agreed upon for the practice as well as the house— 
being £2,000. Prisoner said he would pay at once if the 
practice satisfied him. He further said that he was enti- 
tled to £3,000 under the will of his uncle, Jaines Stewart, 
when he was married, and that event was arranged to 
take place in August. He would also become the pos 
sessor of £2,000 on his sister becoming of age. The 
prosecutor then gave him details concerning the practice, 
and went through the books with him. Ultimately an 


an agreement was drawn up which provided that a de- | 


posit of £200 should be paid on the signing of it, and 
when this had been done the prosecutor should give him 
three months’ introduction to the practice. When the 
agreement was signed by both parties the prisoner ex- 
plained that he could not then pay £200 in cash, but 
that he had just sold his practice as a veterinary surgeon 
at Cartmel, in Lancashire, toa Mr. Jackson, and that 
Mr. Jackson had given him- as purchase money a bill of 
exchange for £200. He asked prosecutor therefore if he 
would accept this bill as a deposit, which he did. This 
bill purported to be accepted by Mr. J. Alexander Jack- 
son, veterinary surgeon, Cartmel, and it had since been 
discovered that the signature of the acceptor was a for- 
gery. When the time arrived for the completion of the 
purchase, after the three months’ introduction had taken 
place, the prisoner explained that he had some ditfticulty 
with the trustees of the will referred to, and that owing 
to this unpleasantness he could not at the moment pay 
the money, but as he was to be married in August, and 
would then draw £3,000, he asked the prosecutor to let 
the payment of the balance of the purchase mouey stand 
over tillthen. Mr. Jackson was called, and said he had 
not signed the bill. Prisoner told him he had bought a 
business in Halifax, and gave witness his practice, he 
simply paying £25 forthe drugs. After further evidence 
had been given the prisoner was committed for trial on 
bail.— Liverpool Courier. 


Swine Fever in Essex. 


At the Thorpe Petty Sessions, on Monday, Inspector 
Terry, of the Mistley Division, reported a suspected 
case of swine fever on premises ocoupied by Mr. James 

Gladwin, Little Bromley. On the occasion of his visit 
the Ist Oct., he found one pig ill. The case had been 
reported to the Board of Agriculture and the necessar 
notices served. Au outbreak had also occurred on the 
premises of Mr. Wm. Leach, Little Bromley, where 
three pigs were affected. Inspector Wapling, of the 
Therpe Division, reported six outbreaks at the followin 
places: on the premises of Mr. Wm. Da. 4 Thorpe, 
where three pigs had been slaughtered ; at Harper’s 
Farm, Great Bentley, in the occupation of Mr. E 
Thorpe, 11 pigs slaughtered; at Park Farm, Great 


Bromley, in the occupation of Mr. Frank Baker, 37 pigs 
slaughtered; at Crossland Farm, St. Osyth, in the 
occupation of Mr. Samuel Bird, 15 pigs slaughtered ; at 
Valley Farm, Thorpe, in the occupation of Mr. William 
Carter, 64 pigs slaughtered, and at Red House Farm 
Little Bentley, in the occupation of Messrs. Brooks an 
Sons, 31 pigs slaughtered ; total, 151 pigs. Inspector 
Waplivg added that he had received reports of six more 
outbreaks that morning.—- East Essex Advertiser. 


_ Swine Fever at Coalville. 

Two cases of swine fever exist at Coalville. Inspector 
Boyd Carpenter, of Derby, with Police-[uspector Kirchin 
are investigating the outbreak. : 

{This is from the Leicester Daily Post and if true shows 
Mr. Carpenter understands veterinary science.—Eb.} 


Outbreak of Rabies. 


A very serious outbreak of rabies has occurred at More- 
cambe and Heysham. Ten rabid dogs have been already 
destroyed. The police are exercising great vigilance. 
Warning notices have been served upon dog owners and 
the Board of Agriculture fully apprised.—Morning Post. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. . 
CoRRECTION. 


{n last week’s announcement re death of a veterinary 
officer, it should read “ Veterinary-Captain ” H. Wilkin- 
son, and not “ Veterinary- Lieutenant.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND TUBERCULOSIS. 
SIR, 

1 was surprised on reading in your issue of 12th inst., 
the report of the meeting of the Council of the R.C.VS. 
to observe the attitude taken up by Prof. M’Fadyean 
with regsrd to this important matter. Let us examine 
the matter carefully in order tu arrive at a proper estima- 
tion of Professor M’Fadyean’s remarks. The letter was 
sent by instructions of the Scottish Metropolitan Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, and it was directed to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons as being our highest 
tribuval in the country, short of the Government itself ; 
a tribunal to which we all look with respect, and from 
which we naturally expect help and protection, com- 
posed as it is of the chosen representatives of the veter!- 
nary profession. Professor M’Fadyean asks if it is “ the 
serious intention of the Council to begin the considation 
of such questions as this.” 

Is this dignified conduct? Is it not on the contrary, 
rather contemptuous treatment of hie professional 
brethren. To whom does he think will the veterinary 
societies send their future petitions if they are to 
submitted to such treatment ? Would he like to see 08 
ignoring the Royal College, and sending our petitions 
direct to the Government? yet that is what we should 
be compelled to do if the Council of the Royal College 
were to decline “ the consideration of such questions. 

Professor M’Fadyean disputes my statement regarding 
the danger to human life caused by tuberculous carcases 
of animals, when used as food, and is inclined to deny 
that the Royal Commission supported the views of t 
society of which I have the honour to be secretary. 
us take one small extract from the report : I fear to en 
croach too far on your valuable s by quoting all 4 
the Commission said on the subject. in paragraph 44, 
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we find the following. “ As regards man we must believe 
—and here we find ourselves agreeing with the majority 
of those who gave evidence before us—that any person 
who takes tuberculous matter into the body as food, in- 
curs some risk of acquiring tuberculous disease... . 
This matter may be found in parts of animals 
affected by the disease.’ Could anything be plainer? 
But I will quote the professor against himself—he says, 
“A large portion of the danger to human beings, in 
connection with the sale of tuberculous flesh, was from 
the contamination outside—from butchers’ knives used in 
cutting tuberculous lesions!” In other words, carcase 
A 1s tuberculous and infects the butcher’s knife, which 
in turn infects carcase B which again infects the con- 
sumer. But carcase B was quite sound before the kuife 
touched it, therefore there is no danger in flesh, but only 
in the knives, therefore we must use severe measures, 
not with the breeders, the feeders, or the dealers, but 
with the butchers—they are the real culprits! What 
would Bang of Copenhagen, or Nocard of Alfort, think 
of such a line of argument /—Yours truly, 
Peter Moir, 
Hon. Sec. Scottish Metropolitan Vet, Med. Society. 


THE “NOTIFICATION ” CIRCULAR. 


We have received the following telegram from Mr. 
Shipley, secretary of the Provisional Committee of the 
National Vet. Association. 


“The undersigued members present at the Bell Hotel, 
Norwich, are of opinion that the circular should be 
answered in the affirmative when Council have been 
assured the interests of members of the profession hes 
been secured :— Messrs. Bower, Low, Hammond, Ship- 
ley, senr., Dalby, Gooch, Auger, Pollock, Barr, Hunting, 
Overed, Mills, Croft, Low, junr., Roberts, Prof. Almond, 
Clarke, Howes, and Shipley, junr.”’ 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 

IR, 

_ Permit me to say a few words under the above head- 
ing iu your valuable paper, The Veterinary Record, with 
the hopes of solving the question, Is a veterinary sur- 
geon compelled to receive a professional colleague in con- 
sultation when it is requested by his client, and especial- 
ly 7 when you are contracting to do his work by the 
year ? 

The following short explanations of the case will, no 
doubt, enable you, Mr. Editor, and your readers to form 
an opinion. 

On the 21st day of October, 1895, Monday afternoon, 
4.30 p.m., | was requested (through the telephone) by my 
client, Mr. J ——, of the firm of Messrs. J. & W., to 
attend a horse of his at a veterinary surgeon’s place of 
business near the Exchange Station, Liverpool. I accor- 
dingly went and met Mr. J— there. On being informed 
_ Mr. —, veteriuary surgeon, owner of premises, had 

t, and that Mr. Mc—, the nully of an assistant, was 
: his tea. We had to wait and could not approach my 

ents horse, which was in great pain and required 
attending to, without permission uf Mr. Mc— who came 
roe. with his “ How-d’ye-do; he’s going home.” 
in ail Sa Mr. J—, “ Well! he’s going home, but 
x, was requested by Mr. J— to give the horse a drink, 
— to consult Mr. Mc—, with this insult, “ that I 
7 1 do what the devil [ liked, bat take the horse out of 

is if interfered.” 


given teavoured to calm the man, and asked what he had 
» to see if we could not do somethiug for the animal ; 


t ho, it was an outburst of vul ld 
0, it t gar language. He wou 
not give it a drink or do anything to meet me, or at my 


request, 


One peculiar point about this case was that a boy was 
perched on the lower half of the box door with a long 
whip in his hand, playing circus with the horse, making 
him go round and round the box. I stopped these pro- 
ceedings twice, and said I wanted the horse quiet and the 
doors shut. 

However, to cut the matter short, the horse died dur- 
ing the night, which I quite expected under the circum- 
stances, 

In conclusion, I may addI was never treated or bullied 
in such a manner by anybody in a business transaction 
in my life as I was in this, a professional capacity, and by 
my neighbour. I wish the vet. and owner of the 
premises better luck iu his choice of an assistant, as such 
civility and consultative qualities are an insult to the 
profession. 

I sincerely trust we may have the benefit of reading 
your opinion in the next issue of The Record, yours &c., 

J. Kirpy 

Liverpool. 


SUNSTROKE. 
Dear Sir, 


Will you kindly allow me to thank Capt. M. H. Hayes 
for his criticism of my humble effort on sunstroke? 

As this geutleman is probably the only one of your 
readers (who did me the honour of pernsing my com- 
munication) who misinterpreted the passage he quotes, 
it is perhaps unnecessary for me to point out that before 
writing the article [ was not struck with the advisability 
of ransacking the shelves of every British and Con- 
tinental library. 

[ am not in possession of the exhaustive foreign work 
tu which he draws attention, and even were the opposite 
the case, I humbly confess that I have neither the time 
or ability to digest the contents. 

The record of my solitary case must have appeared 
paltry indeed to Mr. Hayes who has witnessed so many 
hundreds, albeit I cannot congratulate him on keepin 
so extensive an experience to himself, for I caunot rega 
“ Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners,” as a Veterinary 
text-book in any seuse of the term.— Your obdt. servant, 

Trevor F. Spencer, M.RC.V.S. 


Dear Sir, 

It is not even necessary, as M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 
seews to think, to search through the veterinary litera- 
ture of the world to find articles on sunstroke, and I do 
not think that even to the mighty Germans belongs the 
credit of its discovery and first mention. I[t answers to 
reasou that people living in hotter climates \than even 
Germany will know most about sunstroke and have seen 
most of it. 

Not to mention a reference to sunstroke iu Holy Writ, 


a second edition of which was published in the reign 
of King James, I find a page and three quarters in plain 


English about sunstroke in the horse and its treatment 


in a Veterinary Medicine and Surgery by Edward 
Courtenay, au American graduate, published in 1887. 


The average English M.R.C.V.S. finds it hard to be 


fluent even in his own language,and to enter into the 
Sturm und Drang of a study of “that awful German 
language” might give him apoplexy or cerebro-spinal 
meningitis when added to the stress of maintaining a 
successful practice. 


I think the Americans saw and lectured on sunstroke 


before the Germans imagined its existence, and if 
Englishmen are generally a decade behind the Germans. 
they—the Englishmen—aren’t in it re sunstroke at all. 
—Yours sincerely, 


GuLapsTONe 
Secretary Glasgow Vet. Med. Association 
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GRUNTING. 
Sir, 

“Grunting” of itself i.c. unaccompanied by abnormal 
sounds in the gallop should really have some authoritive 
decision. Does the V.S. not reuder himself liable at law 
by giving a certificate of unsoundness, or will the law 
uphold that decision? It seems to me that he is run- 
ning risk of being shot at by either the vendor or vendee, 
should he word his certificate definitely, either as sound 
or unsound, At any rate it is utterly wrong for some to 
ignore and some to coudemn this symptom. Few men 
would pass a young horse that grunted, but then where is 
the line to be drawn—at 2, 3,4 or 5 years old? Cannot 
our Council or Colleges determine this question? In 
what way is it treated in Germany or France ?—Faith- 


fully yours, ano 


Communications, Booxs, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Capt. 

M. H. Hayes, Messrs. R. Barron, G. Upton, H. O., 

‘* Progressionist.” Journal of Comp. Med., (Philadelphia, 
Oct.), Answers. Oct. 19th. 

Miss E. A. Ormerod, Prof. Sheldon, Messrs. G. Mayall, 

T. F. Spencer, F. Crowhurst, J. K. Pilkington, W. Shipley, 
Junr. Oct. 26th. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings, fro 
local papers, containing facts of interest. ‘ 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres; Capt. Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Messrs. N. D. Dhakmarwalla, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
V. E. Vakharia, Esq., @.B.v.c. 8. G. Haji, Esq. 
S. N. Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
Sec: K. Nariman, Esq., M.p., B. L,Vv.sc. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Soulsby, M.x.c.v.s., Cockermouth, 
Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, ™.R.c.v.s., Aspatria. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Warwick-rd, Carlisle 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October. 


Catcurta V,M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 


CenrraL V.M.A. 
Pres. Mr S§. Villar, m.x.c.v.s., Greenhill, Harrow-on-the-Hill 
Hon. Sec: My F.C. Mahon, m.r.c.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, Virsy Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m, 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Case, M.n.c.v.s., Swaffham 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. 


Ver. Men. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert, ¥.n.c.v.s. Store Street, Dublin. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 
LancasHirkE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Dacre, m.n.c.v.s., Manchester. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, m.x.c.v.s., 
97a Oxford Street., M 5 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, args eu 
s: Mr. 'T. A. Rudkin, .n.c.v.s., North Street, G 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A, Robinson, m.n.c.v.s., Market 


Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. Wartnaby, M.R.c.v.s., Burton-on-Trent 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.R.c.v.8., 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May. 
Second Tuesday in August, November: 


Natrona AssoctraTIon. 
Pres: Mr. W. I. 3. Bower. 
Sec: Prof. Macqueen, London. 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, ¥F.R.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 
Local Sec. Mr. W. Shipley. 
Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. R. CU. Trigger, ¥.R.c.v 3., 
Newcastle. Staffs. 
Sec. of Prov. Com: J. Blakeway, F.R.v.v.s., Birmingham 
Nationa VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
DEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, ¥.R.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, ¥.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, M.R.c.v.s., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Sovurn Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 
Vice: Mr. Edward Stanley, r.r.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. A, P. Gribben, M.R.c.v.s. 

NortH or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. M. Mitchell, u.r.c.v.s., Sunderland 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. T. Finney, .n.c.v.s, 

20 Benehaw-road, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norra or V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. James Thompson, .R.c.v.s., Aberdeen 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Skinner, m.R.c.v.s., Old Meldrum . 
Onrario V.A. 


Pres: Mr. G. L. Robson. 
Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A, 
Pres; Mr. Thos. B. Goodall. r.n.c.v.s., Christchurch, Hants 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, .n.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royan V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.R.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royat VETERINARY CoLLEGE M.A. 

Pres: Prof. Hobday. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. Reeks, m.R.c.v.s. 

Assist. H.S. Mr. F. Crowhurst, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. 


ScorrisH Merropouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Cameron, m.n.0.v.s., Berwick-on-Tweed 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.nx.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro’ 


Sourn DurHam AND NortH YorkKsHirE V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. A. Peele, r.x.c.v.s., West Hartlepool. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHerN Counties V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. T. B. Goodall, F.n.c.v.s, Christchurch, Hants 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.x.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


SoutH anp Monmovurusuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Joseph Temple, m.r.c.v.s., Aberdare 

Hon Sec. Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.nr.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. C. Hedworth Golledge, m.n.c.v.s., 

Sherborne, Dorset 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. B. Nelder, r.x.c.v.s., Paul Street, Exeter 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West or Scormanp V.M.A. 

Pres : Mr. Thos. Campbell, v.n.c.v.s,. Kirkcudbright. 
Treas: Mr. John Neil, m.n.c.v.s., Partick 

Hon. Sec : Mr. Gordon Frew, ™.8.¢.v.s., Tureen St., Glasgow 


Yorxsutre V.M.A. 
Pres ; Mr. James Cooke, F.z.c.v.s., Scarborough. 
Hon. Sec; Mr. Frank Somers, m.n.c.v.s., 4 Wade Lane, Leeds 


Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 


